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ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRIAL AND EXECUTION 


OF 


JOHN BELLINGHAM; 


Ina Letter from William Cobbett to his 
Friend, James Paul, of Bursledon, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


My dear Friend, 

In your last letter, received by me in 
this place, you requested me to write to 
you an account of myself and family, and 
also to give you a true description of the 
situation of ** Old England, the beloved 
“and venerated country of your fore- 
fathers.’’ IfI were to write to you in ma- 
nuscript, I should not have the smallest 
hope of my letter’s reaching you; or, at 
least, of its escaping being opened, read, 
and copied. It is, therefore, best to write 
to you in print, because you will be sure to 
receive my letter through some one of 
the thousand channels which there is no 
power capable of blocking up, and, the 
same letter will serve for all my friends in 
America, and for all my readers in every 
part of the world. 

First, then, I have the pleasure to tell 
you, that, though I have now been in this 
jail upwards of twenty-two months, I have 
never been ill for a single moment; that I 
have never had even a head-ache, and that 
Ifeel myself as strong as at any period of 
my life. What my wile has suffered, I 
shall leave you and the kind families at 
Bursledon and Bibery, who knew her, to 
guess. My daughter Anne, who when you 
saw her last (in 1800) was just old enough 
to call you by the endearing appellation of 
“ Grand-daddy Paul,’’ has been a great 
consolation to me, and so has my son Wil- 
liam (whom I now call to my recollection a 
baby sitting upon your knee and playing 
with the wooden buttons of your coat), 
and whose‘ health, and growth, and dispo- 
sition promise me that I shali have the hap- 
Piness to see him, if necessary, able and 
willing to defend his rights as an English- 


man. The other two sons and two daugh- | 


ters are all well. They have all, what Lord 
Bacon calls the greatest of blessings: ‘* a 
“sound mind ina sound body.” I have 
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many things to be thankful for; but, for 

this above all others, that none of my fa- 

mily are either rotien or mad. Thus much 

for my private concerns, which may, E 

hope, also suffice as an answer to our old 

and kind friend, B. Srory, from whom, to 

my indescribable satisfaction, I receiv- 

ed a letter no longer ago than Saturday 

last; and, what made it the more pleasing 

to me, was, it was dated at Wilmington, 

the spot where we had first the happiness 

to see her. 

With respect.to public matters, I shall 

begin by telling you, that, a few days ago, 

the Prime Minister of the Prince Regent, 

the man during whose administration I was 

sent (for you know what) to this jail, was 

shot dead by the hand of an Englishman, 

named John Bellingham. This affair E 
should not have written much about; be- 

cause, in spite of all the millions of false- 

hoods which the hired news-papers in Lon- 
don have and will publish upon the subject, 
the people of this country will get at the 
truth; but, Iam anxious that the truth 
should be known all the world over, and 
particularly in the American States, whence 
even from the banks of the Mississippi, my 
own writings, issuing from this jail, have 
returned to me through the channel of the 
American press. This fact, by making it 
obvious to me that [ am writing for the use 
of America as well as for that of England, 
points out to me that it is my duty to give 
not only a true account of the trial and ex- 
ecution of John Bellingham, but also that 
I should give it in such a way as may make 
the whole affair plain to persons who never 
were in London, and to whom many cir 
cumstances must, without explanation, re- 
main wholly incomprehensible. My in- 
tention, therefore, is to present you, in the 
first place, with a regular narrative of facts, 
from the time of the pistol being fired, to 
the moment of the death of the man who 
fired it, uninterrupted by any commentary 
of my own. In the second place, I pro- 
pose fo give you an account of what the 
hired news-papers have said as to the sen- 
timents discovered by the people, in Lon- 
don and other parts of England, upon this 
occasion, Inthethird place, Ishatlinform 
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you of what has been done by the parlia- 
ment in consequence of the event. In the 
fourth place, 1 shall give you an account of 
the administration of the late Minister; ] 
shall shew what he did as Minister; I 
shall place before your eyes what has hap- 
pened in England during the existence of 
his power. 

By way of introduction you should be 
told, that, owing to a scarcity of work for 
our manulacturers (arising from the laws of 
France and America), added to a dearth 
of provisions, there have, for many months, 
existed great disturbances in the counties 
of York, Lancaster, Chester, Leicester, 
Stafford, and Nottingham. <A consider- 
able regular army is assembled in that part 
of England, for the purpose of opposing 
and putting down the people who have 
risen; and a law has been passed for in- 
flicting the punishment of death in certain 
cases, where the punishment before was 
transportation. To give you some idea of 
the sufferings of the poor people, it will be 
quite sufficient for me to state to. yon these 
facts: that the weekly wages of a labour- 
ing man does not, upon an average through- 
out England, exceed 15s.; that the price 
of a bushel of wheat is, upon an average, 
18s.; that the price of a bushel of potatoes 
has been for some time past, upon an aver- 
age, 8s. Od. To you, who know what foud 
a man and his wife and three or four chil- 
dren require; to you, who have a heart to 
feel for every fellow-creature; to you, at 
whose house the traveller, be he who or 
what he might, never needed even to. ask 
for victuals and drink; to you I need say 


no more, in order to shew you the extent of 


the distress of the labouring people in ge- 
neral; but, I ought to add, that in the ma- 
nufacturing counties a want of work has co- 
operated with the scarcity of the late har- 
vest, and that both together bave rendered 
the situation of the people truly deplorable. 
There is another great cause of national po- 
verty and misery, namely, the faxes, which 
aie now become euormous; but, this is a 
cause which is always operating. The ex- 
traordinary causes are those that I have just 
mentioned. 

In consequence of these distresses, nume- 
rous petitions have been presented to par- 
liament; but, as I said belore, the only dai 
passed respecting the disturbances, or the 
cause of them, is a law to punish with 
death the crime of trame-breaking, which 
was formerly punished with transportation. 
Another Jaw 1s brought into the House of 
Conunons fer making it death to take or to 





administer unlawful oaths, upon the alleg. 
ed ground that the disturbers of the peace 
were combined together by an oath. Thi 
act had been introduced, read a first time 
and was, I believe, to have been read a se. 
cond time on the evening of the day whey 
the Minister was killed. 

Such was the state of the country, when 
on Monday, the llth day of this present 
menth of May, 1812, and at five o’clock jp 
the afternoon, Spencer Perceval, whio had 
formerly been Attorney General, and who 
was now become first Lord of the Treasury 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Prime 
Minister of the Regent, and who held be. 
sides two sinecure offices, was shot, just as 
he was about to enter that House of Com. 
mons, where he had long carried every 
thing before him, and where all opposition 
to him appeared to be in vain. The place 
and manner of his death were as follows, 
There is to the House where the Members 
meet (which was formerly a Chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen), a sort of anti-cham- 
ber, or outer-room, which, for what reason 
I know not, is called the lodby. During 
the time that the House is sitting, there are 
always a great number of persons in this 
lobby. Atteudants of one sort or other; 
persons who want to speak ‘with members ; 
persons who have petitions or private bills 
before the House; in short, any body of to- 
lerably decent appearance, whom either 
business or curiosity may bring there, and 
for whose accommodation there are a fire- 
place and some. benches. Amongst the 
persons thus met, on the day before men- 
tioned, was John Bellingham, who, upon 
the Minister entering the lobby door, went 
up to him with a pistol and shot him in the 
heart, in consequence of which he stumbled 
forward towards the door of the House, 
fell, and expired in a few minutes, witha 
faint exclamation of ** Oh! I’m murdered! 
I'm murdered!’’ Bellingham, the moment 
he had shot off his pistol, went and sat 
down very calmly upon one of the benches. 
Such was the surprise, the confusion, and 
consternation amongst all present, that he 
might easily have gone out of the lobby 
door and escaped, for a time at least; but, 
as afterwards appeared, this was not at all 
his design; and, therefore, when the con- 
sternation was enough abated for some one 
to-ask, who and where was the murderer, 
he answered, **I am the man that killed 
** Mr. Perceval;’’ whereupon he was sei 
ed and searched, and another pistol, loaded, 
was found in his pocket. 

When the knowledge of the event was 
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communicated to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which, of course, was in an instant, 
both Houses, or Chambers of Sitting, being 
under the same roof, and the doors of them 
being at but a few yards’ distance from each 
other; when, I say, the knowledge of the 
event was communicated to them, great in- 
deed was the alarm and confusion. Bel- 
jingham was dragged into the House of 
Commons, whither he was followed by 
the people in the lobby; so that the House 
was filled with strangers, reporters, mes- 
sengers, and persons of all descriptions, 
mingled, pell-mell, with the members, 
and it was some time before any thing like 
order was restored. ‘* The Speaker then 
“ directed that Bellingham should be con- 
« veyed to the prison-room ; and, to pre- 
‘‘ vent confusion, that he should be taken 
“thither, not through the lobby, but by 
‘the private passages of the House. He 
‘‘ ordered the various doors to be locked, 
“and suggested, that some of the Members 
should precede and others follow the Pri- 
‘‘ soner, in order to”assist the Sergeant at 
‘* Arms and the messengers in preventing 
‘any interruption or attempt at rescue.” 
The alarm in the House of Lords appears to 
have been still greater. All forms were 
cast aside, and confusion seemed to reign 
in their stead. The Lord Chancellor him- 
self made a motion for instantly shutting 
the doors, in order to prevent further mis- 
chief being perpetrated. In the meanwhile 
the Duke of Cumberland had been and 
seen the dead body, and he now declared 
the fact. The Chief Judge (Lord Ellen- 
borough), who had been sitting in his 
Court of King’s Bench, and who, upon 
hearing of what had happened, had quitted 
the court (all under the same roof) and 
hurried into the House, or Chamber, of 
the Lords, rose and moved that some evi- 
dence might be taken at the bar, whereon 
to ground a regular proceeding of some 
sort. This was at last agreed to, and after 
evidence had been produced and taken down 
in great haste, proving that Mr. Perceval 
had been killed in the lobby of the Com- 
mons, the Lords, upon a motion of the Earl 
of Radnor, passed hastily a resolution for 
addressing the Regent upon the subject, 
requesting him to issue a Proclamation for 
the speedy prosecution of the offender or 
offenders in the case. This motion being 


passed, the House immediately adjourned 
to two o'clock the next day. 

The Commons, in the meanwhile, had. 
taken measures for a legal commitment of 
Bellingham. 


They had caused him to be 
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brought into a convenient room for his ex- 

amination, and some of the Members, being 

Justices of the Peace for the county of Mid 

dlesex, acted as such upon this occasion. 

The examination was long and minute, but 

the fact was not denied. Bellingham ac- 

knowledged the fact; and now came out, 

for the first time, the motive with which he 

had been actuated. The words stated to 

have been uttered by him before the Jus- 

tices are these: ** I have admitted the fact ; 

**T admit the fact; but wish, with per- 

** mission, to state something in my justi- 

** fication. Ihave been denied the redress 

** of my grievances by Government; I have 

** been ill treated. They ali know whol 

‘Fam, and what Iam, through the Secre- 
*¢ tary of State and Mr. Becket, with whom 
**T have had frequent communications. 

** They knew of this fact six weeks ago, 

** through the Magistrates of Bow-street. 

** T was accused inost wrongfully by a Go- 

** vernor-General in Russia, in a letter from 

** Archangel to Riga, and have sought re- 

** dress in vain. 1 ama most unfortunate 
** man, and feel here {placing his hand on 
** his breast) sufficient justification for what 
*© Thave done.”’ To this declaration he, 
you will see by-and-by, adhered with 
unshaken firmness to his last breath. He 
was, at the close of the examination, 
committed to Newgate, the same jail 
wherein I am. But, there were some 
circumstances attending his conveyance 
hither, which must not be forgotten; for 
here you wili sce the people come upon the 
scene. 

I have described to you the state of the 
country; atleast, [have given you a sketch 
of some of the features of its situation, in 
order that you may be able to account for 
many things in this narratiye which would 
otherwise appear unaccountable. The pri- 
soner, Bellingham, having been examined, 
and his commitment having been made out, 
was, it is stated, about to be conveyed to 
prison in a coach, The statement is as 
follows: ** At a quarter of an hour belore 
** eight o'clock, a carriage was sent for by 
‘© the order of the Magistrates, which ime 
** mediately occupied the attention of the 
** populace. The prisoner was taken from 
*‘ the Committee-room, and guarded by 
‘* the messengers and police officers, to the 
** southern entrance into the Hause of 
** Commons. One of the officers entered 
** the carriage, and the opposite door was 
** immediately opened, aud the populace 
** cheered. The officers returned to the 
** prison-room, and informed the Chair 
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*¢ man, that they did nol think it secure to 
66 proceed wilh the prisoner, without the 
“aid of a military force.”’ You, my 
friend, will not know, perhaps, what ‘* the 
‘* populace’ means, as it is a phrase never 
used in your country. It means, then, as 
far as I can gather from the use [ see made 
of it, all that part of the people who are 
obliged to work for their bread; who, in 
the words of the Bible, live by the sweat of 
their brow. At any rate, the poor creatures 
assembled upon this occasion were, in form, 
at least, human; they could, too, it seems, 
speak ; and, though it appears to have been 
doubted by some of our hired writers, 
they had a sufficiency of intellect to conceive 
a sentiment. They were, in fact, a portion 
of the people of England; a portion of the 
Jabourers and journeymen of England; a 
portion of that class which is about three 
times as numerous as all the classes above 
them put together; a portion of that class 
whose arms must defend the country against 
its enemies, or the country cannot be de- 
fended. Viewing them in this light, I am 
sure that you, my friend, will lament to 
hear, that, instead of endeavours to shew 
that their feeling was erroneous, they have 
been abused by the hired writers as being 
of an ‘‘ atrocious disposition,’ and as being 
** abettors of assassination.’’ Of this, 
however, more hereafter, when,I have 
closed my narrative of occurrences. 

In consequence of the above-mentioned 
report of the Police Officers, that it was 
unsafe to attempt to convey Bellingham to 
prison without the aid of military force, it 
is stated, that a troop of soldiers, whom we 
call Horse Guards here, and who ride mon- 
strously big horses, and are armed with 
swords, pistols, and guns: it is stated, that 
a troop of these were sent for, and that the 
‘* mob,’’ or populace, called them ** mur- 
** derers.”’ The soldiers, however, re- 
mained opposite the great building at West- 
minster, within which is the House, or 
Chamber, where the Members of the House 
of Commons meet; the soldiers and populace 
remained here till midnight, when the pri- 
soner, brought out of a private passage, 
was put into a coach, accompanied by seve- 
ral Police Officers and one of the Members, 
who is also a Justice of the Peace. The 
coach, thus filled, was guarded by the 
horse-soldiers before mentioned, and in 
this way, about one o’clock in the morning 
of the 12th instant, Bellingham was brought 
to this prison, where we will leave him for 
the present, and return to the two Houses 
of Parliament and to the disposal of the de- 

ceased Minister. 
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The two Houses of Parliament met op 
the 12th. The House of Lords did nothing 
but resolve to adjourn from day to day. 
but the alarms entertained may be easily 
guessed at from the following words, stated 
to have been spoken by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. ‘* He trusted that the Noble Lords 
** would give him credit, when he declared 
‘that the state of the country was such, 
‘* that it was necessary that the House 
‘¢ should sit from day to day, in order to 
‘be ready to take such steps as circum- 
‘* stances might require, for it was impos- 
‘¢ sible to say what might happen in the 
** course of a few days. It was his firm 
*¢ conviction, that such was the state of the 
** country, that rendered it impossible for 
‘‘ him to assent to any proposition for 
‘* placing the House in any other situation, 
‘than that of sitting from day to day.” 
The fears, so clearly manifested in this 
speech, had arisen from the persuasion, that 
Bellingham must have had some accom- 
plices, or instigators; and, indeed, that 
his conduct had proceeded from a plan con- 
certed in the disturbed counties, or, at 
least, that there was some sortof connexion 
between him and the persons engaged 
in those disturbances. Owing to the same 
persuasion, all the troops at hand were 
called out under arms as soon as Mr. Per- 
ceval’s death was known; and, it is stated, 
that, at Windsor (the place where the 
King, Queen, and Princesses reside, 26 
iniles from London), the greatest consterna- 
tion prevailed on the evening and during 
the night of the 11th; and further, that a 
regiment of Dragoons, quartered in a bar- 
rack on a heath about 12 miles from Lon- 
don, had marched thence into a neighbour- 
ing town on the road between London and 
Windsor. 

By what passed, however, on the same 
day, in the House of Commons, the alarm 
was a good deal abated; for there Lord 
Castlereagh, who was one of Mr. Perceval’s 
colleagues, and whose name is so well 
known in America, as well, indeed, as !t 
is in most other civilized countries, declar- 
ed, in the most explicit terms, that it had 
been made clear to the Government, that 
Bellingham had not acted in concert with 
any body else ; that his act was entirely his 
own. The House now proceeded to take 
measures for granting of sums of the public 
money to the family of the deceased Minis- 
ter, with the particulars of which I will 
not trouble you, at present; but of which, 
as well as of the services of that Minister, I 
shall speak fully hereafter. In addition t0 
the money, they have resolved upon a m0- 
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nument to his memory, as they did in the 
case of Pitt; and, one member proposed a 
public funeral ; that is to say, a funeral at- 
tended by all the heraldic insignia and of- 
ficers of the King, and paid for out of the 
public money. This part of the intended 
honours was, however, given up; and for 
reasons, at which, though you are at such 
a distance, you will, I imagine, after what 
you have been told of the feelings of the 
people, easily guess. The funeral took 
place on Saturday, the 16th, about seven 
o'clock in the morning, when the body was 
ut into a hearse, and carried toa village 
called Charleton, in Kent, about § or 10 
miles from London, followed by about 
seventy coaches and other carriages. Whe- 
ther it was accidental or not I donot know; 
but I am well informed, that a considerable 
body of cavalry, that is to say, horse sol- 
diers, marched along the same road that 
the funeral went, a short distance before the 
hearse. Thus fell Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
at the threshold of the Honourable House 
of Commons, in the fiftieth year of his 
age; and, which is not, perhaps, wholly 
unworthy of notice, he fell on the anniver- 
sary of the ever-memorable day of the 
making of Mr. Maddocks’s motion (so 
much talked of in America as well as in 
England) respecting the conduct of this 
same Mr. Perceval and this same Lord 
Castlereagh, and into the grounds of which 
motion that Honourable body did refuse to 
inquire.* Alas! how fleeting are human 
triumphs, and how capricious is the exer- 
tion of human power! With those majo- 
rities, those mighty majorities, by the 
means of which he had so often yielded 
protection to others when assailed. with all 
the artillery of political warfare, he was 
not able to protect himself against a little 
bit of lead scarcely surpassing in bulk a 
knot in a cat-o’-nine-tails ! 

Let me now bring you back to the gloomy 





Guus 


* In a London news-paper, called the 
Courter, of the 19th of May, another 
coincidence of dates was mentiong¢d, as 
being very curious. ‘These were the words: 
© Curious Coincidence.—The Earl of Chat- 
‘ham died in the House of Lords on the 
“ 11th of May, 1778 ; Mr. Perceval, Chan- 
“‘ cellor of the Exchequer, was shot in the 
“ lobby of the House of Gommons the 1 lth 
‘* of May, 1812.” My coincidence men- 
tioned above, is, to the full, as curious as 
this; but, it was the citing.of this that put 
me in mind of it. 





scenes with which I myself am surrounded. 
Bellingham was lodged in a safe place, had 
irons put on him, and had two men sta- 
tioned constantly in the apartment, in order 
to prevent him from committing suicide ; a 
precaution, which, as you will by-and-by 
see, was wholly unnecessary. It now be- 
came known who and what he was; that 
he was an Englishman and a protestant of 
the Church of England; that he was a na- 
tive of a town called St. Neot’s, in the 
county of Huntingdon; that he had been 
bred up in the commercial line in London ; 
that he afterwards settled at Liverpool, ard 
carried on business as a ship-broker; that 
he had gone to Russia, on some commercial 
concern, in the year 1804; that he had 
there suffered great losses as well as great 
bodily lrardships from the acts of the Rus- 
sian Government; that he had been for 
years kept in prison; that upon his return 
to England he had demanded redress of our 
Government ; that he could get no branch 
of the Government to give his complaint an 
investigation ; that it was treated as a mat- 
ter that they had no business with; that, 
at last, he wished to petition parliament ; 
that he could net do this without the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Perceval; that Mr. Perceval 
refused his sanction; and that this led to 
the fatal act in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. 

We have now to follow Bellingham 
through the few remaining days of his lile, 
and a most interesting history we shall find 
it. Onthe morning after his commitment 
he wrote to a Mrs. Roberts, the lady of the 
house where he had lodged in Westminster, 
the following letter : ‘¢ Tuesday morn- 
6 ing, Old Bailey.—Dear Mapam,—Yes- 
** terday midnight I was escorted to this 
** neighbourhood by a noble troop of Light 
*¢ Horse, and delivered into the care of Mr. 
*¢ Newman (by Mr. Taylor, the Magistrate, 
‘6 and M. P.), as a State Prisoner of the 
‘* firstclass. For eight years I have never 





*¢ found wy mind so tranquil as since this - 


*¢ melancholy, but necessary catastrophe ; 
‘¢ as the merits or demerits of my peculiar 
‘* case must be regularly unfolded in a Cri- 
‘6 minal Court of Justice to ascertain the 
** guilty party, by a Jury of my country, 
‘¢ 1 have to request the favour of you to 
‘6 send me three or four shirts, some cra- 
** vats, handkerchiefs, night-caps, stock- 
‘* ings, &c. out of my drawers, together 
** with comb, soap, tooth-brush, with any 
*¢ other trifle that presents itself which you 
‘* think I may have occasion for, and enclose 
‘them in my leather trunk, and the key 
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‘¢ please to send sealed, per bearer ;—also 
+ my great-coat, flannel gown, and black 
*} waistcoat, which will much oblige, dear 
‘¢ Madam, your very obedient servant, 
‘* JOHN BELLINGHAM.—To the above 
‘¢ please to add the Prayer Book.” 
From the moment he entered the prison to 
the moment of his death, he never disco- 
vered the smallest symptoms of alarm or 
trepidation. On the same day on which 
he wrote this letter, he wrote others; and 
he. in short, acted, in all respects, as if 
he bad had nothing more than an ordinary 
affiir of business on his hands. He eat as 
heartily as usual, and slept well. He was 
seen, on the Tuesday, by some gentlemen 
belonging to the corporation of the city of 
London, and to them he declared, that he 
had no private grudge against Mr. Perceval ; 
that he had punished the minister and not 
the man; that he had been unable to ob- 
tain justice from the Government, and that 
he had, therefore, taken justice into his own 
hands. 

The next day, it was announced to him, 
that his Trial would take place on the Fri- 
day next ensuing ; and, though he certainly 
did not expect it to come on so suddenly, 
leaving him but about forty-cight hours to 
make preparations, he does not appear 
to have been at all dismayed, but set him- 
self to work, with great diligence, to pre- 
pare for his defence. In the meanwhile he 
had to eat and drink what he chose, and, 
except that he discovered great anxiety to 
see his wife and children, he seemed per- 
fectly at his ease ; eating and drinking in 
moderation and sleeping soundly. 

On the Friday morning, the day of his 
meniorable trial, he arose pretty early, 
dressed himself in a decent manner, and 
requested to have his breakfast, which re- 
quest was complied with. He continued 
ooking over his papers till the hour of 
being Jed to the Sessions House (which is 
almost close adjoining the jail), which took 
place between the hours of eight and nine 
in the morning. ‘The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don presides in this court, which is the saine 
court in which your Wi Lttam Penn and 
his companion Meav were tried. But, 
though the Lord Mayor presides, Judges 
are there to try the culprits. © The Judges 
upon this occasion were Sir James Mans- 
field, the Chief Judge of the Common 
Pleas, and Judges Graham and Grose. 
The court was, as you may easily suppose, 
crowded in an extraordinary manner; great 
numbers of persons of rank, amongst whom 
was one of the King’s sons, were present, 

and also many women of fashion. 





7 


At about half past eight Mr. Bellingham 
entered the court, and was placed at the 
bar. He was a tall man, nearly six fee, 
high, stout-boned, but spare of flesh; his 
age 42 years, but his look was that of ap 
older man: his features prominent and 
handsome, but his eyes a good deal sunk, 
and his countenance wearing all the marks 
of long-endured anxiety and woe, His 
dress was genteel, his manner easy, his de. 
portment dignified, he bowed gracefully to 
the court, and appeared wholly free from 
dread or embarrassment. He had an At- 
torney and Counsellor, the Jatter of whom 
made an attempt to postpone the trial til] 
the next sessions, on the ground, that cer- 
tain persons now at a distance would be 
able to prove the insanity of the prisouer; 
but, this ground was objected to by the 
Attorney General, who pleaded against 
him, and it was over-ruled by the Court, 
The Attorney General then proceeded to 
open the case, which he did in a speech of 
considerable length, after which he brought 
forward his witnesses in support of the 
charge, which was that of wilful murder, 
and, as these witnesses clearly proved the 
fact, there was no (egal defence to be made, 
other than such as could be made out upon 
an allegation of insanity, to do which the 
prisoner's counsel called two witnesses, but 
the allegation had, in evidence, little or 
nothing to support it. Mr. Bellingham 
being called upon for any thing he had to 
say in his defence, said that che task would 
be better performed by his counsel; but, 
he was told, that no counsel could be per- 
mitted to speak for him. He, therefore, 
entered upon his defence himself. 

This defence I can give you only as I 
find it reported in our news-papers. It is, 
doubtless, very imperfect; but, it is the 
best account of what he said that I am able 
to obtain ; and, at any rate, it will serve to 
give you a tolerably correct idea of the na- 


ture of the reasons, upon which he, strange 


as it may seem, appears to have satished 
himself that he was justified, even in the 
eye of the law, in the act he had com- 
mitted. 
DEFENCE. 

‘© T feel great personal obligation to the 
** Attorney-General, for the objection 
** which he has made to the plea of in- 
‘sanity. I think it is sar more lortunate 
** that such a plea as that should have been 
‘** unfounded, than that it should have ex- 
** isted in fact. I am obliged to my Coun- 
** sel, however, for having thus endea- 
‘* voured to consult my ‘interest, as | am 
‘convinced the attempt has arisen from 
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« the kindest motives. That I am er have 
‘s been insane, is a circumstance of which 
« [am not apprized, except in the single, 
“instance of my having been confined in 
“‘ Russia; how far that may be considered 
“as affecting my present situation, it is 
“not for me to determine. This is the 
“first time that I have ever spoken in 
“public in this way. I feel my own in- 
“ competency, but I trust you will attend 
“to the substance, rather than to the 
“manner, of my investigating the truth 
“of an affair which has occasioned my 
« presence at this bar: I beg to assure you 
“that the crime which I have committed, 
“has arisen from compulsion rather than 
“from any hostility to the man whom it 
“ has been my fate to destroy. I feel, if I 
“could murder him in a cool and un- 
“ justifiable manner, I should not deserve 
“to live another moment in this world. 
“ Conscious, however, that I shall be able 
“to justify every thing which I have done, 
‘I feel some degree of confidence in meet- 
“ing the storm which assails me, and 
“ shall now proceed to unfold a catalogue 
“ of circumstances which, while they har- 
“row up my own soul, will, I am sure, 
“ tend to the extenuation of my conduct in 
“this honourable Court. This is the first 
“instance in which any, the slightest, im- 
“putation has been cast upon my moral 
“character. Until this fatal catastrophe, 
“which no one can more heartily regret 
“ than Ido, not excepting even the family of 
‘Mr. Perceval himself, I have stood alike 
“pure in the minds of those who have 
“known me, and in the judgment of my 
“own heart. 1 hope I see this affair in 
‘the true light. For eight years, Gen- 
“tlemen of the Jury, have I been exposed 
“to all the miseries which it is possible 
“for human nature to endure. Driven 
“almost to despair, I sought for redress 
“in vain. For this affair I had the curle 
“ blanche of Government, as I will prove 
“by the most incontestible evidences, 
“namely, the writing of the Secretary of 
“State himself. I come before you under 
“Deculiar disadvantages. Many of my 
“ most material papers are now at Liver- 
“pool, for which I have written, but 
‘have been called upon my trial before it 
“ was possible to obtain an answer to my 
“letter, Without witnesses, therefore, 
‘and in the absence of many papers ne- 
“cessary to my justification, I am sure 
“you will admit, I have just grounds for 
“ claiming some indulgence.” . 
[Here he entered into a detail of his 





sufferings in Russia. } 


‘¢ In the course of narrating these hard- 
‘* ships he took eccasion to explain several 
** points, and adverted with great lecling 
** to the unhappy situation in which he was 
*© placed, from the circumstance of his 
‘© having been but lately married to his 
‘© wife, then about twenty years of age, 
6 with an infant at her breast, and who 
‘© had been waiting for him at St. Peters- 
‘** burg, in order that she might accom- 
‘* pany him to England—a prey to all 
** those anxieties which the unexpected and 
** cruel incarceration of ber husband, with- 
** out any just grounds, was calculated to 
** excite. —(dn saying this, the Prisoner 
** seemed much affected.J—He also de- 
** scribed his feelings at a subsequent pe- 
** riod, when his wife, from an anxiety to 
** reach her native country (England) when 
‘* in a state of pregnancy, and looking to 
** the improbability of his liberation, was 
obliged to quit Petersburg unprotected, 
and undertake the voyage at tie peril of 
** her life, while Lord L. Gower and Sir 
** S. Shairpe suffered him to remain ina 
*¢ situation worse than death. *¢¢ Mv God! 
my God!” he exclaimed, ** what heart 
could bear such excruciating tortures, 
without bursting with indignation at 
conduct so diametrically opposite to jus- 
tice and to humanity? I appeal to you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, as men—I appeal 
to you, as brothers—I appeal to you, as 
Christians—whether, under such cir- 
cumstances of persecution, it was possible 
for me to regard the actions of the Am- 
bassador and Consul of my own country, 
with any other feelings but those of de- 
testation and horror! In using language 
thus strong, I feel that { commit an 
error, yet does my heart tell me, that 
men who lent themselves thus to bolster 
up the basest acts of persecution, tbere 
are no observations, however : strong, 
which the strict justice of the case would 
not. excuse my using towards them. 
Had I met Lord Leveson Gower, instead 
of Mr. Perceval, he is the man who 
Should have received the ball!!!—_— 
‘© Having concluded reading his Memorial, * 
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* Circular Memorial to the Members of Parlia- 
ment, enclosing the two Letters numbered 1. 


Sir—Having suffered in a most unprecedented 
manner, for a period of six years, in Russia, on 
my return two years ago I made a represeutation 
of the case to the various departments of His 
Majesty’s Government, and in Jan. last I ap- 
plied for redress, by petition, to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, who was gras 
ciously pleased to refer the affair to His Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. Tho 
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‘6 and the observations with which he had | ‘* me redress, what must be my next step? u“ 
‘¢ interspersed it, he went on to state, that | ** The only thing I could do was, to bring a 
** on coming to England he had represented | *‘ a serious charge against Sir Stephen v 
‘his hardships to Marquis Wellesley, | ‘* Shairpe and Lord Leveson Gower, which ‘ 


‘¢ from whose Secretary he had received 
6 the following answer :— 


Foreign Office, January 31, 1810.—=Sir—I 
an directed by the Marquis Wellesley to trans- 
mit to you the papers which you sent to this 
Office, accompanied by your letter of the 27th 
of last month ; and I am to inform you, that His 
Majesty's Government is precluded from inter- 
fering in the support of your case, in some mea- 
sure, by the circumstances of the case itself, 
and entirely so at the present moment, by the 
suspension of intercourse with the Court of St. 
Petersburg. I am, &c. 

CuLiinG CHARLES SMITH. 


‘ T would beg to know (he continued), 
‘© what course it was possible for me, after 
‘receiving this letter, to pursue? = If 
‘‘ His Majesty’s Government thus refused 








Council declined to act in the business ; upon 
which I requested an official copy of their Lord- 
ships’ decision, and was answered by the Clerk 
of the Council, it could not be complied with. 
In consequence, I renewed my application to 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, accom- 
panied by the enclosed Petition to the House of 
Commons, praying His Royal Highness, that as 
the affair is purely national he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct my complaint to be 
laid before Parliament—to which petition I re- 
ceived the Answer, No. 2. Having horne the 
weicht of this unhappy affair abroad, for a series 
of years, in a manifold way—on my return home 
{ had the mortification to find my affairs gone to 
ruin—my property sold up—my family distract- 
ed, and suifering in the most severe manner by 
the inevitable ruinous cousequences of my de- 
tention—and for the preceding two years they 
had not been able to ascertain whether I was 
alive or dead. Since my return I have not only 
been bereaved of a further property (bequeathed 
in my absence), to make good the consequences 
of this business, but am now considerably in- 
volved—so fatal has it proved. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, -I trust I shall be pardoned in address- 
ing the House of Commons, individually, in the 
hope that, on the behalf of material justice, 
some Member will do me the favour to bring 
forward my said just Petition—as common jus- 
tice is all 1 solicit, and what every one will 
agree I onght to have, more especially as my 
sufferings for the last eight years have been al- 
most too great for human nature to sustain. 
In soliciting your kind aid, I beg to be under- 








‘* T accordingly did, by addressing a com. 
‘* plete statement of my case to the Privy 
‘¢ Council, from whom I received the fol. 
‘© lowing answer :— 


Council Office, Whitehall, May 16, 1810. 
Sir—I am directed, by the Lords of the Coungi| 
to acquaint you, that their Lordships havinc 
taken into consideration your Petition on the 
subject of your arrest in Russia, do not find that 
it is a matter in which their Lordships can, in 
any manner, interfere. I am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, W. FAWKENER, 


** Having then understood that any re- 
‘** muneration which I might conceive my- 
** self entitled to, I could only procure 
through the medium of Parliament, | 
applied myself to several Members of 
Parliament, to ascertain what line of 
conduct I ought to pursue, in order to 
obiain that desirable end. These Gen- 
tlemen told me that I should make appli- 
cation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
thus petitioning for leave to bring ina 
petition upon a subject which, being 
well-founded, became a matter of right, 
and not of favour. In consequence, 
however, of this advice, I did write a 
letter to Mr. Perceval, from whom | 
received an answer, dated Downing- 
street, May 27, 1810, as follows : 
Downing-street, May 27, 1810.—~—SirI am 
desired by Mr. Perceval to state to you, in 
reply to your letter of yesterday, that the time 
for presenting private petitions has long since 
passed ; and that Mr. Perceval cannot encourage 
you to expect his sanction in introducing into 
the House a petition, which Mr. Perceval thinks 
is not of a nature for the consideration of Par- 
liament. Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS BROOKSBANK. 
*¢ TI apprehend, however, that this in- 
*¢ formation is not founded in fact. If I 
‘am wrong, I see several Gentlemen 
around me, connected with the House of 
‘* Commons, who will set me right. That 
‘there is no particular time limited for 
the presentation of private petitions, and 
that they may be brought forward at 
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any period of the Session, I am inclined 
to think the usages of the House will 
permit. Petitions for privale bills, | 
am ready to allow, must be brought in 


stood, that it is far from my intention, by 
this Address, to complain of any party. whatever, 
being convinced that in no country upon earth is 
justice so purely administered as in this; and 
justice I am sure I shall have, so soon as the 
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No. 9, New Miliman-street, March 12, 1812. | ‘* latter clause of Mr. Perceval’s Letter 
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iswhich states, that my claims are not of 
“a naturé for the eonsideration ef Parlia- 
‘ment, appears to me inexplicable. If 
“they are not referred to that branch of 
“the Legislature, to whose censideration | 
« then ouglit they to be submitted? Yet | 
“thus was I bandied about from man to 
‘man, and from place to place. Suppose | 
‘‘ this had been the case with either of you, 
“ Gentlemen of the Jury, and that your 
* sufferings had been equal to mine, what 
‘would have been your feelings? It 
“is the duty of every individual to 
‘ apply through the proper channel for re- | 
“dress, and through what other channel | 
‘ought you to apply, but through the | 
*‘ heads of Government? Upon this occa- , 
*s sion, however, those whose duty it was 
‘to have redressed my grievanees, treated 
‘s them with indifféreinice, and were deaf lo | 
*t the dictates of justice. In consequence | 


‘¢ of this denial on the part of Mr. Perce- | 
*¢ val, to investigate a business in which the | 

. , } 
*¢ national honour was concerned, F was left | 


‘S treated in Russia.) —The answer I re- 
** ceived was as follows :— 


Whitehall, 18th Feb. 1812.——Sir—I am di- 
rected by Mr. Secretary Ryder to acquaint you, 
that your Petition to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, bas been referred, by the com- 
mand of his Royal Highness, for the consideration 
of the Lords of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council.—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble Servant, J. BECKETT. 


‘* After this I made application to the 
** Privy Council Office, and had commnr- 


_** nications with Lord Chetwynd and Mr. 


‘¢ Buller, the two Clerks of that Council, 
‘* who informed me that I had nothing to 
‘* expect from their decision. I then ap- 
‘ plied to know the reason in writing, why 
‘© the Privy Council declined to act in obe- 
** dience to the instructions of his Royal 
** Higtiness the Prince Regent, which re- 
** quest I was informed by Mr. Litchfield 
°© could not be complied with. Under these 
‘Ss circumstances, | communicated the whole 
** to his Roya! Highness, and enclosed to 
** him a Petition to be laid before Parlia- 


at a loss how to act, or what course to| ‘* ment, To this 1 received for answer the 


‘‘ pursue; I therefore returned home, and | 
eighteen | 


‘‘ remained inactive for nearl 
‘‘ months, when finding that I eould to 
‘‘ longer hold up against the ruinous effects 
‘6 of those failures which were the conse- 
‘‘ quence of the injustice with which I had 
‘ been treated; every one coming upon me 
‘* for that which I was unable to pay, and 
‘‘my family borne down by the deepest 
‘s affliction at the distresses to which they 
‘6 were exposed, I found it necessary to re- 
‘‘ new my applications, which I did to the 
‘‘ Treasury, and submit to them a Petition, 
‘‘ reiterating those claims I had so unsuc- 
‘* cessfully made before. To this applica- 
** tion I received for answer :— 


Treasury Chambers, Feb. 24, 1810.— Sir—Hav- 
ing laid befére the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury your Petition of the 16th in- 
stant, submitting a statement of losses sustained 
by you in Russia, and praying relief, I am com- 
manded by their Lordships to return you the 
documents transmitted therewith, and to ac- 
quaint you that my Lords are not able to afford 
yon any relief, Lam, &c. GEo. Harrison. 


‘¢'T next made application to his Royal 
‘** Highness the Prince Regent to have my 
‘6 affair Jaid before Parliament, explaining 
‘t anewy the disgraceful conduct of the Con- 
‘© sut and Ambassador at Russia, who by 
‘‘ suffering me to be so persecuted, had 
“ been guilty of an act which brought eter- 
nal disgrace on the country.—(Here he 
‘‘ read documents similar to the former, 
‘‘ and repeated all his statements respect- 
“ing the manner in which he had been 





‘letter of Mr. Beckett, of @th March, 
*¢ 1812, stating that his Royal Highness 
‘* had signified no commands thereupon, 
‘© and returning the Petition accordingly. 
** So baffled (he pursued}, what could a 
* man do? Reduced to the last extremity 
‘< of distress, without having been guilty of 
*¢ a single political erime which could call 
‘¢ for reprehension? My wife and my poor 
*¢ children, crying for the means of exist- 
‘S ence, what alternative had | but to seek 
‘¢ redress by some sucli dreadful act as that 
‘© for which I have now to answer? His 
‘¢ Majesty’s Ministers, referring me back- 
‘* wards and forwards like a shutile-cock, 
‘© without shewing the slightest disposition 


‘* even toregard my wrongs as deserving of 


‘the smallest consideration, in duty to 
‘¢ myself, I was forced lo seek justice, and 
‘Savenge my own cause. I was told I 
‘* could not get my case before Parliament 
 withoul the sanction ef His Majesly’s 
‘¢ Ministers. ‘To General Gascoigne, for 
“* the politeness and attention with which 
** he heard my statement, and the disposi- 
** tion he evinced to relieve me, were it in 
‘¢ his power, 1 have to express my grati- 
‘© tude. He informed me, if any of His 
‘ Majesty’s Ministers would sanction m 

‘* claims, and that I was able to authenti- 
‘cate the particulars I had related, he 
‘© should be happy to meet my wishes by 
‘‘ Yaying my Petition before the House. 
‘¢ Supposing now that I should feel little 
*¢ difficulty in obtaining such sanction, and 
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** satished that by a journey to Liverpool I 
** should be able to produce documents 
*¢ which would fully establish the truth of 
‘every word I had uttered, I began to 
** hope that the goal of my long hoped-for 
** wishes was now in view. I therefore 
** directed a letter to Mr. Ryder, request- 
*¢ ing the permission I understood to be es- 
** sential to my purpose. Here, however, 
** my expectations were again blasted, and 
** those flatteting dreams of success which 
** had filled my mind with joy, were dashed 
** for ever from my reach; and this letter 
* at once shewed me that I had no justice 
** to look for.—(Here he read the letter as 
** follows : ) 


Whitehall, 20th March, 1812. Sir—I am 
directed by Mr. Secretary Ryder to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th in- 
Stant, requesting permission, on the part of His 
Majesty's Ministers, to present your Petition to 
the House of Commons; and in reply I am to ac- 
quaint you, that you should address your appli- 
cation to the Right Hon. the Chancellcr of the 
Exchequer.—l am, Sir, your most obedient, . 
humble servant, J. BECKETT. 


** At last, then, I was told I had no- 
** thing to expect, and was forced reluc- 
** tantly to notice, in a more determined 
** manner, the ill treatment I had received. 
** To this end I enclosed the particulars of 
‘* mv case to the Magistrates of Bow-street, 
‘© with the following letter: 





° 


To their Worships the Police Magistrates of the 
Public Office in Bow-Street. 

Sirs—I much regret its being my lot to have to 
apply to your Worships under most peculiar and 
novel circumstances—lor the particulars of the 
case, I refer to the enclosed letter from Mr. Se- 
cretary Ryder, the notification from Mr. Perce- 
val, and my petition to Parliament, together 
with the printed papers herewith. The affair 
requires no further remark, than that I consider 
His Majesty's Government to have completely 
endeavoured to cluse the door of justice, in de- 
clining to have, or even to permit, my grievances 
to be brought before Parliament for redress, 
which privilege is the birth-right of every indivi- 
dual. Tlie purport of the present is, therefore, 
once more to solicit His Majesty’s Ministers, 
through your medium, to let what is right and 
proper be done in my instance, which is all I re- 

uire, Should this reasonable request be finally 
enied, I shall then feel justified in executing 


argue the merits of so reluctant a measure with 
His Majesty’s Attorney-General, wherever and 
whenever 1 may be called upon so to do.—In 
the hopes of averting so abhorrent but compul- 
sive an alternative—I have the honour to be, 
Sirs, your very humble and obedient Servant, 

JoHn BELLINGHAM. 

9, New Milman-Strect, March 23, 1812. 


*¢ In the course of two days I called again 
** at Bow-street for an answer to this letter, 
** when I received a lJitthe memorandum, 
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** states that he cannot interfere in my af. 
© fairs, and that he had felt it his duty to 
‘* communicate the contents of my packet 
‘¢ to the Secretary of State. Had he done 
‘* otherwise, he would have been extremely 
** reprehensible, as events have turned out 
** so calamitously. At last, in reply toa 
‘* letter of the 13th of April, I received a 
‘* final and direct answer, which at once 
** convinced me that 1 had no reason to 
‘© expect any adjustment whatever of those 
‘claims which I had on His Majesty’s 
‘¢ Government, for my criminal detention 
*¢ in Russia. It was in these terms :— 
Whitehall, April 18, 1812.—Sir—I am di. 
rected by Mr. Secretary Ryder to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, re- 
questing to be informed ‘in what stage your 
claim on His Majesty's Government tor criminal 
detention in Russia now is.’. In reply, I am to 
refer you to my several letters of the 18th Fe. 
bruary, 9th and 20th of March, by which you 
have been already informed, that your first Peti- 
tion to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
praying for remuneration, had been referred to 
the consideration of the Lords of Council. That, 
upon your second Memorial, praying his Royal 
Hizhness to give orders that the subject should 
be brought before Parliament, his Royal High- 
ness had not been pleased to signity any com- 
mands. And, lastly, in answer to your applica- 
tion to Mr. Ryder, requesting permission on the 
part of His Majesty’s Ministers to present your 
Petition to the House of Commons, you were in- 
formed that your application should be addressed 
to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Iam, Sir, Your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, J. BECKETT. 


*¢ After this, on personal application at 
*¢ the office of the Secretary of State, and 
‘¢ intimating my intention to take justice in 
*¢ my own hand, I was told, by the mouth 
‘Sof Mr. Hill, that I was at liberty to 
** take such measures as I thought proper. 
*¢ Who, then, is to be reprobated in this 
** case ?—those who were regardless of 
‘* every feeling of honour and of justice, or 
‘him who, spurred on by injury and neg- 
€ fect, and with a due notice of his inten- 
‘** tions, pursued the only course likely to 
lead to a satisfactory termination of cala- 
mities which had weighed him down to, 
*‘ the lowest ebb of misery !—I wil] mow’ 
‘© only make a few observations by yaynol 
** defence.—You have before you aij; the 
*¢ particulars of this melancholy transac- 
“tion. Believe me, Gentlemen, the sad 
*¢ act has not been dictated by any personal 
animosity to Mr. Perceval, rather than 
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‘* injure whom, from private or malicious 
‘* motives, I would sutler my limbs to be 
** cut from my body.—/Here the Prisoner 
** seemed again much agitated. J—IH, 
‘¢ whenever Iam called before the tribunal 
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« conscience as Inow possess in regard to 
«the alleged charge of the wilful murder 
«of the Gentleman, the investigation of 
‘‘ whose death has occupied your attention, 
‘jt would be happy for me, as essentially 
« securing to meeternal salvation; but that 
«js impossible. That my arm has been 
«the means of his melancholy exit, I am 
“ready to allow. But to constitute mur- 
der, it must clearly and absolutely be 
“proved to have risen from malice pre- 
“ pense, and with a malicious design, as I 
“have no doubt the learned Judge will 
« shortly lay down, in explaining the law 
“on the subject. If such is the case, Iam 
“ guilty—if not, I look forward with con- 
‘fidence to your acquittal. That the 








“contrary is the case, has been most 
‘clearly and irrefutably proved, no doubt 
“can rest upon your minds, as my uniform 
“and undeviating object has been, an en- 
“deavour to obtain justice, according to 
“Jaw, for a series of the most long conti- 
‘“nued and unmerited sufferings that were 
‘ever submitted to a Court of Law, with- 
“ out having been guilty of any other crime 
‘‘ than an appeal for redress for a most fla- 
“grant injury offered to my Sovereign 
“and my country, wherein my liberty 
‘and property have fallen a sacrifice for 
“the continued period of eight years, to 


the total ruin of myself and family (with 


“ authenticated documents of the truth of 
“the allegations), merely because it was 
“Mr. Perceval’s pleasure that justice 
“ should not be granted, sheltering himself 
“with the idea of there being no alterna- 
“ tive remaining, as my petition to Parlia- 
‘ment for redress could not be brought 
“ forward (as having a pecuniary tendency ) 
without the sanction of His Majesty's 
Ministers, and that he was determined 
‘to oppose, by trampling both on law and 
right, Gentlemen, where a man has 
“so strong and so serious a criwninal 
case to bring forward as mine has been, 
the nature of which was purely national, 
‘it is the bounden duty of Government to 
attend to it, for justice is amaller of 
“right, and not of favour. And when a 
** Minister is so unprincipled and presump- 
‘“tuous al any time, bul especially in a 
* case of such urgent necessity, lo set him- 
self above both the Sovereign and the 
Laws, as has been the case with Mr. 
Perceval, he must do it at his personal 
risk, for, by the law, he cannot be pro- 
"© tected,” Gentlemen, if this is not 
* fact, the mere will of a Minister would 








“be law, it would be this thing to-day , 


‘and the other to-morrow, as either in- 


*‘ terest or caprice might dictate.x—What 

** would become of our liberties? where 

** would be the purity and the impartiality 

** of the justice we so much boasted of — 

‘* To Government’s non-attendance to the 
** dictates of justice is solely to be attributed 

*¢ the melancholy catastrophe of the unfor- 

** tunate Gentleman, as any malicious in- 

** tention to his injury was the most remote 

‘* from my heart. Justice, and justice 

** only, was my object, which Government 

** uniformly objected to grant, and the dis- 

** tress it reduced me to, drove me to despair. 

** In consequence, and purely for the pur- 

** pose of having this singular affair legally 

‘* investigated, I gave notice at the Public 
** Office, Bow-street, requesting the Ma- 
** gistrates to acquaint His Majesty’s Mi- 
** nisters, that if they persisted in refusing 
‘* justice, or even to permit me to bring 
** my just petition into Parliament for re- 
** dress, I should be under the imperious 
** necessity of execuling justice myself, 
** solely for the purpose of ascertaining, 
- through a criminal court, whether His 
** Majesty’s Ministers have the power to 
** refuse justice to a well-authenticated and 
‘* irrefutable act of oppression, committed 
** by the Consul and Ambassador abroad, 
‘* whereby my Sovereign’s and Country's 
** honour were materially tarnished, by 
‘* my person endeavouring to be made the 
** stalking-horse of justification, to one of 
** the greatest insults that could be offered 
** to the Crown. But, in order toavoid 
** so reluctant and abhorrent an alternative, 
** T hoped to be allowed to bring my Pe- 
** tition to the House of Commons—or that 
‘© they would do what was right and pro- 
** per themselves. ——On my return home 
** from Russia, I brought most serious 
*“ charges to the Privy Council, both 

‘ against Sir Stephen Shairpe and Lord G. 

** L. Gower, when the affair was deter- 

* mined to be purely national, and conse- 

** quently it was the duty of His Majesty’s 
‘* Misisters to arraign it by acting on the 
*‘ resolution of the Council. Suppose, 
‘* forinstance, the charge I brought could 
** have been proved to be erroneous, should 
“not [ have been called to a severe ac- 
** count for my conduct-—but being true, 
** ought I not to have been redressed ?— 
‘* After the notice from the Police to Go- 
** vernment, Mr. Ryder, couscious of the 
** truth and cruelty of the case, transmitted 
** the affair to the Treasury, referring me 
© there for a final result. Afier a delay of 
** some weeks, the Treasury came to the 
* resolution of sending the affair back to 
| the Secretary of State’s office; at the 
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** thought it would be useless my making 


further application to Government, and 
*© that I was at full liberty to take such 
*¢ measures as I thought proper for redress, 
a Mr. Beekett, the Under Secretary of 
** State, confirmed the same, adding, that 
‘* Mr. Perceval had been consulted, and 
** could not allow my petition to come for- 
‘* ward. Thus, by a direct refusal of jus- 
** tice, with a carte blanche, to act in 
** whatever manner I thought proper, were 
** the sole causes of the fatal catastrophe— 
** and they have now to reflect on their own 
** impure conduct for what has happened. 
*¢ —— Ji is a melancholy fact, that the 
** warping of justice, including all the va- 
‘* rious ramifications in which it operates, 
** occasions more misery in the world, ina 
*¢ moral sense, than all the acts of God in 
** a physical one, with which he punishes 
** mankind for their transgressions ; a con- 
*¢ firmation of which, the single, but strong 
‘instance before you, is one remarkable 
6° proof, Ifa poor unfortunate man stops 
‘* another upon the highway, and robs him 
‘* of a few shillings, he may be called upon 
** to forfeit his life. But I have been rob- 
‘© bed of my liberty for years, ill-treated 
** beyond precedent, torn from my wife 
** and family, bereaved of all my property 
“Sto make good the consequences, of such 
‘* irregularities; deprived and bereaved of 
** every thing that makes life valuable, and 
*‘ then called upon to forfeit it, because 
** Mr. Perceval has been pleased to pa- 
‘* tronise iniquity that ought to have been 
‘** punished, for the sake of a vote or two 
** in the House of Commons, with, per- 
‘¢ haps, a similar good turn elsewhere. 
‘© Is there, Gentlemen, any comparison 
‘* between the enormity of these two of- 
‘‘ fenders? No more than a mite to a 
‘¢ mountain. Yel the one is carried to the 
6 gallows, while the other stalks in secu- 
** rily, fancying himself beyond the reach 
** of law or justice: the most honest man 
‘6 suffers, while the other goes forward in 
“¢ triumph to new and more extended enor- 
‘6 milies. We have had a recent and 
‘* striking instance of some unfortunate 
‘¢ men, who have been called upon to pay 
‘¢ their lives as the forfeit of their allegiance, 
‘im endeavouring to mitigate the rigours 
‘© of a prisone—/Alluding to the recent 
‘Trials for High Treason, at Horsemon- 
** ger-lane).—But, Gentlemen, where is 
*‘ the proportion between the crimes for 
‘‘ which they suffered, and what Govern- 
** ment has been guilty of in withholding 
‘Fits protection from me? Even in a 


&¢ 
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‘* Crown case, after years of sufferings, | 
** have been called upon to sacrifice 4}j 
‘‘ my property, and the welfare of my 
‘‘ family, to bolster up the iniquities of 
‘¢ the Crown; and then am prosecuted fo; 
*¢ my life, because I have taken the only 
‘¢ possible alternative to bring the affair to 
‘* a public investigation, for the purpose 
‘* of being enabled to return to the bosom 
‘6 of my family with some degree of com- 
*¢ fort and honour. Every man within the 
** sound of my voice must feel for my situ- 
*¢ ation; but by you, Gentlemen of the 
‘¢ Jury, it must be felt in a peculiar degree, 
*¢ who are husbands and fathers, and can 
*¢ fancy yourselves in my situation.—JZ trus¢ 
*¢ that this serious lesson will operate asa 
*¢ warning to all fulure Ministers, and 
*¢ lead them to do the thing that is right, 
‘Sas an unerring rule of conduct; for, if 
*¢ the superior classes were more correct in 
‘¢ their proceedings, the extensive ramifi- 
*¢ cations of evil would, in a great mea- 
‘¢ sure, be hemmed up—and a notable 
*¢ proof of the fact is, that this Court would 
*¢ never have been troubled with the case 
*¢ before it, had their conduct been guided 
‘¢ by these principles. I have now oc- 
‘¢ cupied the attention of the Court fora 
‘6 period much longer than I intended; 
*¢ yet, I trust, they will consider the aw- 
‘*¢ fulness of my situation to be a sufficient 
*<eround for a trespass, which, under 
‘¢ other circumstances, would be inexcu- 
*‘ sable. Sooner than suffer what I have 
*¢ suffered for the last eight years, how- 
‘Sever, I should consider five hundred 
*¢ deaths, if it were possible for human na- 
‘S ture to endure them, a fate far more 
‘¢ preferable. Lost so long to all the en- 
*¢ dearments of my family, bereaved of all 
*¢ the blessings of life, and deprived of ils 
*¢ createst sweel, liberly, as the weary tra- 
‘s veller who has long been pelted by the 
*¢ pitiless storm welcomes the muchi-de- 
“‘ sired inn, I shall receive death as the 
‘‘ relief of all my sorrows. I shall not 
‘* occupy your attention longer ; but relying 
‘Son the justice of God, and submitting 
‘* myself to the dictates of your conscience, 
‘¢ I submit to the fiat of my fate, firmly 
‘¢ anticipating an acquittal from a charge 
‘¢ so abhorrent toevery feeling of my soul. 





After the defence was closed, the Judge, 
Sir James Mansfield, summed up the evi- 
dence, and gave his charge to the Jury, 
who, in about ten minutes, brought ina 
verdict of guilty. The Recorder of London 
then proceeded, in.a manner the most so- 
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errible sentence of death, and after death, 
adting up by the surgeons, all which the 
prisoner heard with a calm and unruffled 
countenance, and without moving a muscle, 
This awful ceremony being over, he was 
taken back to the jail; not, however, to the 
room Wherein he had been before, but to 
one of those dismal places called condemned 
ells. It was now Friday evening, the 
trial having lasted the whole of the day, 
ynd the prisoner had to live only till the 
next Monday morning at eight o’clock ; that 
isto say, only sixly-three hours. He had 
come out of court very much exhausted in 
strength and in a profuse sweat. When he 
cae to the cell (which he eyed with some 
surprise) he asked for a dish of tea; but, 
he was told (and with perfect truth), that 
there was an act of parliament (passed in 
the 25th year of George II.) positively for- 
bidding the supplying him with any nou- 
rishment other than dread and water, a 
sufficient quantity of which being brought, 
he ate and drank very heartily, and, at the 
proper hour, laid down upon his bed and 
slept soundly till about six o’clock in the 
morning. The Saturday and Sunday he 
passed in the same tranquil state of mind. 
The same act of parliament, which confines 
to bread and water the diet and drink of 
persons condemned for murder, also prohi- 
bits their being visited by any body but the 
keeper and his servants. A relaxation is, 
however, sometimes allowed; and a few 
persons appear, from printed statements, 
to have been admitted to Bellingham. On 
Sunday, about noon, Mr. Wood, an alder- 
min of London, visited him in company 
with one of the Sheriffs. Mr. Wood asked 
him how he did, to which he answered, 
as well as a man can do who has nothing 
“but bread and water to live upon.”” He 
added: ** The Government think to inli- 
‘* midate me ; but they will find themselves 
“deceived. I have thought of all these 
‘‘ circumstances before I came here.”’ 

During part of Sunday he was attended 
by a Clergyman, named Dr. Ford, who is 
What is called the Ordinary of the Prison, 
that is to say, the person who acts as parson 
to the prisoners. Mr. Bellingham was very 
religious ; prayed frequently ; and took the 
Sacrament at the hands of Dr.Ford. He 
frequently confessed his sorrow for the af- 
fictions he had occasioned in Mr. Perceval’s 
family; but, though often pressed upon the 
point, he never could be brought to ac- 
knowledge that he had acled wrong in 
taking the life of that Minister, whom, to 
his last breath, he accused of being the 
cause of the melancholy catastrophe. 
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On Sunday evening, the keeper, Mr. 
Newman, whose gentleness towards him 
Mr. Bellingham was forward to acknow- 
ledge, furnished him with pen, ink, and 
paper, in order to enable him to put into 
writing any thing that he might have to 
communicate. He had now his hardest 
task to perform. The writing to his wife, 
who and his three children were at Li- 
verpool, and whom he was never again to 
see. It was now, as you will feel, that he 
wanted support; this was the most trying 
circumstance of all; and, in this trying 
circumstance, he was in a cell gloomy from 
its hue, shape, and strength, and rendered 
doubly gloomy by the taper that lighted it. 
Here it was, that, loaded with irons, alone, 
and at the hour of midnight, with the cer- 
tainty that he had only eight or nine hours 
to live, that he took pen in hand to bid 
farewell to his wife and children, which he 
did in these words : 


** My BLESSED Mary, 

*¢ Tt rejoiced me beyond measure to hear 
* you are likely to be well provided for. 
‘© Jam sure the public at large will parti- 
** cipale in, and mitigate your sorrows; 1 
** assure you, my love, my sincerest endea- 
‘* vours have ever been directed to your 
‘* welfare.—As we shall not meet any 
*¢ more in this world, I sincerely hope we 
‘* shall do so in the world to come.—My 
** blessing to the boys, with kind remem- 
‘* brance to Miss Stevens, for whom I have 
‘¢ the greatest regard in consequence of her 
‘S uniform affection for them. With the 
*¢ purest of intentions it has always been 
** my misfortune to be thwarted, misrepre- 
‘© sented, and ill used in life; but, how- 
** ever, we feel a happy prospect of com- 
*¢ pensation, in a speedy translation to life 
** eternal.—It’s not possible to be more 
‘calm or placid than I feel, and nine 
*¢ hours more will waft me to those happy 
** shores where bliss is without alloy. 

** Your ever affectionate 
‘¢ JOHN BELLINGHAM. 

Sunday night, eleven o'clock. 


~ 


o-~ 


‘© Dr. Ford will forward you my watch. 
*¢ prayer-book, with a guinea and note.— 
** Once more, God be with you, my sweet 
‘© Mary.—The public sympathize much for 
*¢ me, but I have been called upon to play 
‘¢ an anxious card in life.”’ 


After writing this letter, he went calmly 
to bed and to sleep, as if nothing extraor- 
dinary was to be expected in the morning, 
While he was sleeping, preparations were 
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now observe to you, that, during the Trial, | 
on the Friday, froops had been placed in 


readiness, at no great distance from the 
Sessions House where he was tried. For 
the time of execution a larger portion of 
troops appear to have been provided. 
** The Guards” (amounting to some thou- 
sands) ** were all in motion by five o’clock, 
** and many bodies of military were as- 
** sembled by six, taking their stations in 
** convenient places, least likely lo excite 
*© public attention.’’* In passing the sen- 
tence, the Recorder told the prisoner, that 
he was to be ** taken to a place of execu- 
*‘ tion ;”’ not **¢he place of execution ;’’ 
and, on the Saturday and Sunday, it was 
given out, in many of the public prints, 
that the execution was to take place at Pa- 
lace Yard, that is, just by the Houses of 
Parliament, and at two miles distance from 
the jail of Newgate, which giving-out was 
evidently intended to draw off the people 
from the real place of execution, which 
was close by thie jail. 

You will naturally ask, ‘* why all these 
** precautions ; and especially, why a mili- 
tary force to aid in the execution of a man 
** condemned for murder?’’ I have al- 
ready given you some account of the beha- 
viour of the people assembled round the 
parliament-house. The same spirit mani- 
fested itself in several parts of the country. 
When the news arrived at Nottingham (the 
capital of Nottinghamshire), great crowds 
are said to have assembled, and the joy of 
the people is said to have been expressed 
by the ringing of the church bells, making 
of bonfires, shouting, &c. &c. The re- 
joicing at this place was, it appears, put an 
end to, or, at Jeast, interrupted, by the call- 
ing out of soldiers to disperse the people. 
In several other parts of the kingdom, open 
demonstrations of the same spirit have been 
stated to have been shewn, especially at 
Leicester (the capital of Leicestershire), 
and at Truro, not far from the Land’s End 
in Cornwall. In London it was stated, 
that there were written against the walls, 
*© Rescue Bellingham, or die ;’’ whilesome 
persons were sending threatening letters to 
the Prince of Wales (now the Regent) 
himself, and to him through his Secretary, 
Colonel M‘Mahon. Two of these letters 
{for there may have been more) have been 
published by the Government, accompanied 
with an offer of a reward for discovering 
the offender. ‘The whole of this publica- 
tion was as follows : 





* CouriER, 18th May, 1812. 
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‘¢ Whitehall, May 19, 1819, 
‘© Whereas it has been humbly repre. 


_** sented to his Royal Highness the Prince 





** Regent, that the following anonymous 
** threatening Letters have been sent to the 
** Right Hon. Colonel M‘Mahon. 


*¢ 66 Provisions cheaper— Bread or Blood 
** Tell your Master he is a Damn’d un. 
‘6 feeling Scoundrel, and if he don’t attend 
** to the above, Death shall be his portion, 
‘¢and that soon, it’s come to the point 
‘‘ now, and we are determined to strike 
** the decisive blow. 

** May 12, 1812. ** Vox Populi,” 
*¢ Addressed to Colonel M‘Mahon, 

‘6 Carlton-House, Pall Mall. 


*¢ 66 George Prince of Wales. Take 
*¢ care of yourself for your Life is in dan- 
‘© ger, you shall meet the same fate as 
‘¢ Mr. Perceval if Billenghall is hung be- 
** fore this reach you. You blackguard 
** you shall be shot before three montlis is 
‘* elapsed if Billenghall is hung you shall 
‘© be shot as sure as I remain, an Enemy 
‘to all the damned Royal Family.”’ 
‘¢ Addressed to his Royal High- 

** ness the Prince Regent. 

‘6 With Speed. Windsor. 


‘¢ His Royal Highness, for the better 
‘© apprehending and bringing to justice the 
‘¢ persons concerned in writing and sending 
‘¢ the anonymous letters above-mentioned, 
‘© is hereby pleased, in the name and on 
*¢ the behalf of his Majesty, to promise his 
‘6 Majesty’s most gracious pardon to any 
‘* one of them (except the person who ac- 
‘* tually wrote the said letters) who shall 
‘¢ discover his, her, or their accomplice 
‘* or accomplices therein, so that he, she, 
‘© or they may be apprehended and con- 
** victed thereof. R. RYDER. 


‘¢ And, as a further encouragement, 2 
‘© reward of One THousaxp Pounps is 
‘‘ hereby offered to any person making 
‘* such discovery as aforesaid (except as is 
‘¢ before excepted), to be paid on the con- 
‘* viction of any one or more of the of- 
‘© fenders by the Right Hon. the Lords 
‘* Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
© sury.” 

You will easily guess how great the 
alarm of the government must have been 
to have made them resolve upon giving 
these letters to the world in an official 
form! Before they did this, they must 


lave had very good reason for believing, 


that the letters spoke the sentiments ot 
more than one or two or three people: 
Hence all the precautions as /o droops, * 
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to nol clearly designating the place of ex- 
eculion, and many other precautions taken 
upon this occasion. To any of the reflec- 
tions, naturally excited by the existence of a 
necessity for such precautions, I shall not 
give way. It is hard to restrain myself; 
but, 1am engaged in a narrative of mere 
facts, and will not suffer myself to be 
drawn into an expression of feelings and 
opinions. 

While the troops were marching to their 
stations ; while hundreds of special con- 
stables, sworn in for the occasion, were 
flocking to the scene of death; while the 
carpenters and smiths were, from half-past 
two o’clock in the morning, disturbing the 
neighbourhood with their dreadful prepa- 
rations, he, who was the cause of all this 
anxiety and turmoil, was sleeping sound in 
his cell, and, ** upon being called between 
‘six and seven, said he. was called loo 
“ soon.”? In about an hour afterwards, 
the two Sheriffs, Messrs. Bircu and Hey- 
GATE, accompanied by the Lord Mayor of 
London and about twenty other persons, 
chiefly of the nobility, who had, it seems, 
obtained permission to be present upon this 
occasion, came to the prison and went into 
the yard into which the door way to Bel- 
lingham’s cell opens. He soon afterwards 
came out with Dr. Ford; and, it being a 
very wet morning, he, looking up, said, 
with perfect coolness, ** Ah! it rains 
“hard:” He then — the published 
account which I now follow), by desire of 
one of the Turnkeys, placed his foot firmly 
upon an anvil, in order to have his irons 
struck off, which were uncommonly heavy. 
While the man was striking the bolts out, 
he repeatedly said—‘* mind, mind—take 
“care, take care,’”’ as if feeling pain from 
the blows of the hammer. Frequently he 
looked up to the sky. In knocking off 
his irons, the man who performed -that 
office, at.one time experienced much difh- 
culty in driving the rivetted bolts through 
one of the rings which encircled his feet’; 
upon which Bellingham, with the greatest, 
composure, said to him—** strike in the 
‘centre, and more firmly, and then you 
‘will accomplish it.”—While this was 
doing, he several limes eyed the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who were. standing round, 
with great steadiness, and with a dignified 
air.—His face possessed the same chia- 
racter and colour as on Friday during 
his trial—No emotions of fear or compunc- 
tion were visible. After he was liberated 





from his fetters, he returned quickly, but 
hot at all hurriedly, into the room, when 
spectators in the 


Most of the yard 
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retired into another adjoining, at the re- 
quest of the Lord Mayor, who with the 
Sheriffs and five or six other persons, 
went into the room, when the following 
communication with the. Prisoner took 
place. Mr. Suerirr Bircu, after some pre- 
vious remarks applicable to it, said, —** The 
*‘ public mind, Mr. Bellingham, requires 
‘to be. satished upon a most important 
‘* point, whether any other person was in 
‘‘ any degree connected with you in this 
** dreadful deed, and whether it was per- 
** petrated on any public ground ?”’ 
Bellingham, who stood very firmly, and 
who, with an unaltered countenance, atten- 
tively and respectfully listened to what was 
said, replied in a firm tone of voice, 
** Certainly not,” SHERIFF HEYGATE. 
‘¢ —*¢ Then it was your own affair—it was 
‘* from personal resentment.’’—Bellingham 
appeared hurt at the latter expression ; and 
after repeating the words—** personal re- 
** sentment,’’ with an indignant, or rather 
dignified tone, said, ** I bore no resentment 
** to Mr. Perceval as a man—and as a man 
‘¢ Tam sorry for his fate. I was referred 
‘¢ from Minister to Minister, from Office to 
** Office, and at length refused redress for 
** my grievances. It was my own suffer- 
‘ings that caused the melancholy event; 
** and I hope it will be a warning to future 
*¢ Ministers, to attend to the applications 
*¢ and prayers of those who suffer by op- 
‘¢ pression. Had my Petition been brought 
‘© into Parliament, this catastrophe would 
*€ not have happened. I am sorry for the 
*¢ sufferings I have caused to Mr. Perceval’s 
‘* family. and friends.”’ Mr. SHERIFF 
Heycate.—** It. would be right they 
*¢ should know you feel so much regret.”’—- 
BELLINGHAM.—** You may communicate 
*¢ it—I wish them to know it.’’--SHEriFr 
Heycatz,—** I hope you feel deep contri- 
S¢ tion for the deed ?”’ Upon which the 
prisoner, assuming an attitude of consider- 
able dignity) said, I hope, Sir, J feel asa 
‘* man ought to do.’’-——Suerire Hey- 
GATE.—** You know, that to take away the 
*¢ life of a man unlawfully, is a heinous 
‘* crime.’’—BELLINGHAM.—‘** The Scrip- 
*S tures, you know, Sir, say that.” 
*¢ Suerire Heycate.—** I hope you have 
‘© made your peace with God, and that by 
‘* your repeatance you will meet the Al- 
‘¢ mighty with a pure saul.’ BELLING- 
HAM.—‘* No one can presume to do that, 
‘¢ Sir. No mortal can be pure in his 
** sight ; only our Saviour went from this 
*¢ world into his presence with a pure spi- 
‘¢ rit.’’ Here he seemed desirous of quit- 
‘© ting the room to meet his fate, and turna- 
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‘* ing to the Sheriffs, with a mild but frm 
tone, said, *‘ Gentlemen, I am quite ready.”’ 

He had now to shew himself to the pub- 
lic for the last time; and he did it with the 
same calmness and intrepidity, which had 
marked his conduct in every stage of the 
last week of his life. He went from the 
jail door to the scaffold (only a few paces), 
which he mounted (about ten feet from the 
ground) with a firm step; with a counte- 
mance perfectly cheerful, but having no air 
of carelessness or obduracy; he looked at- 
tentively at the people, who were assem- 
bled to the amount of many thousands, who 
filled the opposite windows and the para- 
pets of the houses, and who, notwithstand- 
ing an almost continual heavy rain, crowd- 
ed the sort of triangle which the streets here 
form, as thick as they could well stand 
upon the ground. ‘The prisoner was ac- 
companied on the scaffold by the ordinary 
and the executioner, the former of whom 
now asked him if he had any thing more to 
say; when he again began his complaints 
about Russia; but, being reminded that he 
had nothing more to think about in this 
world, and being asked how he felt, he 
answered, ‘* that he thanked God for hav- 
<¢ ing enabled him to meet his fate with so 
‘¢ much fortitude and resignation.” After 
this, the executioner was proceeding to pull 
down the cap (which is put on upon such 
occasions) over Bellingham’s face, against 
which the latter is said to have remonstrat- 
ed, wishing, apparently, to die without his 
face being hidden. This wish, however, 
could not, without violating a general rule, 
be complied with, and the executioner pro- 
ceeded to pull down the cap. It was now, 
at the moment that he was going out of the 
world; at the moment when he was ex- 
pecting every breath to be his last, that his 
ears were saluted with, ** God bless you ! 
‘¢ God bless you! God Almighty bless you ! 
“6 God Almighty bless you!”’ issuing from 
the lips of thousands. It has been said, in 
the London news-papers, that these bene- 
dictions were uttered by about lwenty per- 
sons. 1, my friend, tell you the truth, 
when I say, that the whole assemblage ap- 
peared, at least, to have but one voice; and 
when I tell you, that the earnest, the 
anxious, the heart-rending looks, together 
with the sound of the voice, with which 
these blessings were pronounced, proved 





that they proceeded from the very bottom 
of the soul. After hanging an hour (being 
the usual time) the body was cut down 
and, as it sunk from the sight of the peo. 
ple, a considerable number exclaimed, 
** Bellingham for ever !”’ ** So anxi- 
‘* ous,’ it is stated, ** were many persons 
‘to possess some relic of the deceased, 
*¢ that the great coat in which he was ex. 
** ecuted has been sold for fen pounds, and 
** that the other parts of his dress have 
** been bought at a price equally exorbi- 
“tant.” ‘* It is a singular fact,’ says 
another public print, ‘* that after the body 
‘* of Bellingham was opened, it was no- 
‘* ticed that his heart-continued to perform 
‘¢ its functions, or in other words, to be 
‘* alive four hours after he was laid open, 
‘© The expanding and contracting powers 
** continued pereeptible till one o’clock in 
** the day; a proof of the steady, undis- 
‘* mayed character whieh he preserved to 
*‘ the last gasp. It is said of some men, 
*‘ that the heart dies within them, but 
‘‘ here the energies remained when life 
‘* was extinct.’”’ 

Thus, my friend, have I given you whiat 
I am convinced is a perfectly true account 
of this memorable transaction, I have 
confined myself to a bare narrative of facts: 
and I have, tothe best of my knowledge 
and ability, placed those facts before you 
in their true light. As to the act of as- 
Sassination, in itself considered, let who 
will be its object, it cannot fail to excite 
horror in every mind not inured to blood; 
and, notwithstanding the demonstrations 
of the people of England upon this oc- 
casion, I am persuaded, that they have as 
great a horror at the shedding of blood as 
have the people of Pennsylvania them- 
selves. 

That you and your’s and all our friends 
may énjoy every earthly blessing, and, 
above all, that yotr may continue to enjoy 
and justly to prize that greatest of all bless- 
ings, LIBERTY, without whiich life is not 
worth having, and ef which F have (for 
you know what) so long been wholly de- 
prived, is the sincere prayer of your 
friend, 





W™, COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 22d May, 1842. 
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